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{Further Notice.] 





A spirit of jealousy and dissension among the tribes weakened their 
power, and subjected them to much danger from the neighbouring 
nations. It soon became manifest that their existence as a people 
could only be secured by a renewed union among themselves. They 
wanted a military leader, and they demanded of Samuel, who then 
administered the laws, that they might have a King to preside over 
civil affairs, and to fight their battles. 


‘It is remarkable,’ says our author, ‘ that Moses had anticipated 
this natural result in the progress of society, and even laid down 
rules for the administration of the regal government. This wise 
legislator provided that the King of the Hebrews should not be a 
foreigner, lest he might be tempted to sacrifice the interests of his 
subjects to the policy of his native land, and perhaps to countenance 
the introduction of unauthorised rites into the worship of Jehovah. 
It was also stipulated, that the Sovereign of the Chosen People 
should not multiply horses to himself, lest he should be carried by 
his ambition to make war in distant countries, and neglect the wel- 
fare of the sacred inheritance promised to the fathers of the Jewish 





nation.’ 

So the uneasy condition of mankind is constantly impelling them 
tochange, and one form of government succeeds to another, still 
ending in disappointment. But the monarch destined to ameliorate 
the condition of the world is knowledge, now fast progressing 
towards maturity. With the exception of the tribe of Levi, the | 
Israelites were but little instructed. From this tribe all offices | 
were filled, that required study. Education was hereditary. The | 
Schoo!s of the Prophets were for the instruction of the youth of | 
that tribe exclusively. | 


Of the tribe of Levi, the duties and revenues were fixed by | 
peculiar laws. It may perhaps be thought by some readers, that | 
this institution rested on a basis altogether spiritual ; but, upon | 
suitable enquiry, it will be found that the Levitical offices compre- 
hended a great variety of avocations much more closely connected 
with secular life than with the ministry of the tabernacle, or with | 
the services which were due to the priesthood. This sacred tribe, | 
indeed, supplied to the whole nation of the Israelites their judges, 
lawyers, scribes, teachers, and physicians ; for Moses, in imitation 
of the Egyptians, in whose wisdom he was early and ey in- 
structed, had thought proper to make the learned professions here- 
ditary in the several families of Levi’s descendants. 
the first chapter of the book of Numbers, a command issued by the 


authority of Heaven, to separate the tribe now mentioned from the | 


rest of their brethren, and not to enrol them among those who were 
to engage in war. It was determined on similar grounds, that the 


rature, no works devoted to mere amusement or relaxation. As 
they admitted no image of anything in Heaven or earth, they con- 
sequently rejected the use of all those arts called imitative, and 
which supply so large a portion of the more refined enjoyment 
characteristic of civilized nations In like manner, they seem to 
have viewed in the light of sacrilege, every attempt to bring down 
the sublime language, in which they praised Jehovah, and recorded 
his mighty works, to the more common and less hallowed purposes 
of fictitious narrative, or of amatory, dramatic, and lyrical com- 
position. The Jews have no epic poem to throw a lustre on the 
early annals of their literature. Even the Song of Songs is allowed 
to have a spiritual import, pointing to much higher themes than 
Solomon and his Egyptian bride. A solemn gravity pervades all 
their writings, befitting a people who were charged with the reli- 
gious history of the world, and with the oracles of Divine truth. 
No smile appears to have ever brightened the countenance of a 
Jewish author,—no trifling thought to have passed through his 
mind,—no ludicrous associations to have been formed in his 
fancy.’ 

We do not see why this imperturbable gravity should be consi- 
dered so befitting ; or why a people who considered themselves as 
the chosen of God, should have repressed all signs of a cheerful 
spirit. A smiling countenance, or a lively remark are no more 


| opposed to true piety, than the sounding of the harp and psaltery- 


Music formed no unimportant part of the instruction of the young 
Levites ; and seems to have been particularly encouraged by their 
first kings, Saul, David, and Solomon. Their festivals were cele- 
brated with music and dancing ;—some of them continuing for 
several successive days. The beginning of every month was an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of Jerusalem by the sound of musical 
instruments; and the first day of September, which was the begin- 
ning of the civil year, was celebrated by a festival, called the Feast 
of Trunipets. 

Of the Dead Sea, Dr Russell observes, that the marvellous pro- 
perties usually assigned to it by the earlier travellers have vanished 
upon a more rigid investigation. It is now known that bodies 
sink, or float upon it, in proportion to their specific gravity, and 
that, although the water is so dense as to be favourable to swim- 
mers, no security is found against the common accident of drown- 
ing. Jesephus indeed asserts that Vespasian, in order to ascertain 
the fact now mentioned, commanded a number of his slaves to be 
bound hand and foot, and thrown into the deepest part of the lake ; 


We find, in | and that, so far from any of them sinking, they all maintained their 


place on the surface, until it pleased the Emperor to have them 
taken out. But this anecdote, although perfectly consistent with 
truth, does not justify all the inferences which have been drawn 


Levites were to have no inheritance in the land like the other tribes | from it. “ Being willing to make an experiment,” says Maundrell, 
but were to receive from their kinsmen, in name of maintenance, | « [ went into it, and found that it bore up my body in swimming, 


a tenth part of the gross produce of their fields and vineyards. The 
occupations for which they were set apart were altogether incompa- 
tible with the pursuits of agriculture, or the feeding of cattle. It 
was deemed expedient, therefore, that they should be relieved from 


the cares and toil connected with the possession of territorial | 


with an uncommon force; but as for that relation of some authors, 

that men wading into it, were buoyed up to the top, as soon as they 

had got as deep as the middle, I found it, upon trial, not true.” 
Ramla, the ancient Arimathea, is described as a miserable place 














estates, and devote thei whole attention to the service of the altar beautifully situated : 
and the instruction of the people. It is perfectly clear 
that, in the reign of David, and of the succeeding Kings, the Judges 


and other legal officers were selected from among the Levites ; there | well known as the residence of a Christian community. 
being, in those days, not fewer than six thousand of this learned 


| * Turning towards the east, you perceive Rama, or Ramla, the 
ancient Arimathea, distinguished by its charming situation, and 
The con- 


ers. 





body who held such appointments. Michaelis represents the Levi- 
tical order among the Hebrews in the light of a literary noblesse ; 
enjoying such a degree of wealth and consideration as to enable 
them to act as a counterpoise to the influence of the aristocracy ; 
while, on the other hand, they prevented the adoption of those 

ty measures which were sometimes to be apprehended from the - 
democratical nature of the general government. ‘They were not 
merely a spiritual brotherhood, but professional members of all the 
different faculties; and by birth obliged to devote themselves to 
those branches of study, for the cultivation of which they were so 
en  . 2. « + stte ®  mas 2b € @ 4 

‘It may be said of the Hebrews that they had no profane lite- 


* Palestine, or the Huly Land, from the Earliest Period to the Pres»nt 
Time. By the Rev. Michael Russell, L.L.D. Author of * View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt.’ (Edinburgh Ccbinet Library. Vol.4.) V2mo, 
pp, 448. Simpkin and Marshall. 








| vent, it is true, had been plundered five years before it was visited 


by Chateaubriand, and it was not without the most urgent solicita- 
tion that the friars were permitted to repair their building ; as if it 
were a maxim among the Turks, who by their domination con- 
tinue to afflict and disgrace the finest parts of Palestine, that the 
progress of ruin and decay should never be arrested. Volney tells 
us, that when he was at Ramla, a commander resided there in a 
serai, the walls and floors of which were on the point of tumbling 
down. He asked one of the inferior officers why his master did 
not at least pay some attention to his own apartment. The reply 
was, “ If another shall obtain his place next year, who will repay 
the expease ?” In those days. the aga maintained about an hun- 
dred ho‘semen, and as many African soldiers, who were lodged in 
an old Christian church, th: nave of which was converted into a 
stable, as also in an ancient khan, which was disputed with them by 
the scorpions. The adjacent country is planted with lofty olives ; 
t 1e greater part of which are as large as the walnut-trees in France, 
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though they are daily perishing through age and the ravages of con- | 
tending factions. When a peasant: is disposed to take revenge on | 
his enemy, he goes by night, and cuts his trees close to the ground, 
when the wound, which he carefully conceals from sight, drains off 
the sap, like an issue. Amid these plantations are seen at every 
step dry wells, cisterns fallen, and immense reservoirs, which prove 
thatin ancient: times this town must have been upwards of four 
miles in circumference. At present, it does not contain more than 
a hundred miserable families. The houses are only so many huts, 
sometimes detached, and sometimes ranged in the form of cells 
round a court enclosed by a mud wall. In winter the inhabitants 
and their cattle may be said to live together; the part of the build- 
ing allotted to themselves, being only raised two feet above 
that in which they lodge their beasts. The peasants are by this 
means kept warm without burning wood,—a species of economy 
indispensable in a country absolutely destitute of fuel. As to the 
fire necessary for culinary purposes, they make if, as was the prac- 
tice in the days of Ezekiel the prophet, of dung kneaded into cakes, 
which they dry in the sun, exposing them to its rays on the walls 
of their huts. In summer, their lodging is more airy, but all their 
furniture consists of a single mat, and a piteher for carrying water. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the village is sown at the proper 
season with grain and water-melons; all the rest is a desert, and 
abandoned to the Bedouin Arabs, who feed their flocks on it. There 
are frequent remains of towers, dungeons, and even of castles 
with ramparts and ditches, in some of which are a few Barbary 
soldiers, with nothing but a shirt and a musket ; these ruins, how- 
ever, are more commonly inhabited by owls, jackals, and scorpions. 
The only remarkable antiquity at Ramla is the minaret of a decayed 
mosque, which by an Arabic inscription, appears to have been built | 
by the Sultan of Egypt.’ 


We shall conclude with the following account of Dr Richardson’s 
visit to the Mosque of Omar :— 


* The observation made by Sir Frederick (Henniker), in regard to 
the difficulty and danger of entering the Mosque of Omar, has been 
verified on more than one occasion. But the obstacles, apparently 
insurmountable, were overcome by Dr Richardson, who, in return 
for the successful exercise of his professional skill, was rewarded 
by a clandestine visit to the shrine of the Mussulman saint. It will | 
appear, from the few détails which we are about to select from his | 
volume, that the veil cf mystery does not contain anything really 
worth seeing. . . . . “On our arrival at the door, a gentle knock 
brought up the sacristan, who, apprised of our intention, was within, 
waiting to receive us. He demanded ratner sternly who we were, 
and was answered by my black conductor in tones no less conse- 
quential than his own. The door immediately edged up, to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, the light from shining out, and we 
squeezed ourselves in, with a gentle and noiseless step, although 
there was no person near, who could be alarmed by the loudest 
sound of our bare feet upon the marble floor, The door was no 
sooner shut, than the sacristan, taking a couple of candles in his 
hand, showed us all over the interior of the building, pointing, in 
the pride of his heart, to the elegant marble walls, the beautifully 
gilded ceiling, the well where the true worshippers drink and wash,— 
with which we also blessed our palates and moistened our beards ; | 
the paltry reading-desk with the antient Koran, the handsome | 
columns, and the green stone with the wonderful nails. As soon 
as we had completed this circuit, pulling a key from his girdle, he 
unlocked the door of the railing that separates the outer | 
from the inner part of the mosque, which with an elevation | 
of two or three steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here he | 
pointed out the patches of mosaic in the floor, the round fiat | 
stone which the prophet carried under his arm in battle, directed | 
us to introduce our hands through the hole in the wooden box, to | 
feel the print of the Prophet’s foot, and throug the posts of the 
wooden rail, to feel as well as to see the marks of the angel Gabriel’s | 
fingers (into which I carefully put my own) in the sacred stone that | 
occupies the centre of the mosque, from which it derives the name 
of Sakhara, or locked-up, and over which is suspended a_ fine cloth 
of green and red satin. It was so covered with dust, that, but for 
the information of my guide, I should not have been able to tell the 
composing colours. Finally, he pointed to the door that leads into 
the small cavern below, of which he had not the key. 

‘Of this Locked-up Stone, we are told, that it has yet more 
weighty pretensions to the veneration of the Moslem than the mere 
print of the angel Gabriel's fingers, or of the Prophet’s foot ; for, 
like the Palladium of ancient Troy, it .is said to have fallen from 
Heaven on this very spot, at the time when prophecy commenced | 
ut Jerusalem. It was employed as a seat by the venerable men to | 
whom that gift was communicated; and as long as the spirit of 
vaticination continued to enlighten their minds, the slab remained 
steady for their accommodation. But no sooner was the power of 
prophecy withdrawn, and the persecuted seers compelled to flee for 
safety to other lands, than the stone is declared to have manifested 
the profoundest sympathy in their fate, and even to have resolved | 
to accompany them in their flight. On this occasion, Gabriel, the | 
arehangel, interposed his authority, and prevented the departure of | 
the prophetical chair. He grasped it with his migiiiy and, anol 
nailed it to its rocky bed, till the arrival of Mohammed, who, horsed 
ow the lightning’s wing, flew thither from Mecca, joined the society 
of seventy thousand ministering spirits, and, having offered up his 
devotions to the throne of God, fixed the stone immoveably in this 


holy site, around which the Caliph Omar erected this magnificent 
mosque. 

‘According to Ali Bey, the Mussulmans say prayers in all the 
holy places consecrated to the memory of Jesus Christ and the 
Virgin, except the tomb of the Holy Sepulchre, which they do not 
acknowledge. They believe that Jesus Christ did not die, but that 
he ascended alive into Heaven, leaving the likeness of his face to 
Judas, who was condemned to die for him ; an:! that, in consequence 
Judas having been crucified, his body might have been contained in 
this sepulehre, but not that of Jesus Christ. It is for this reason 
tbat the Mussulmans do not perform any act of devotion at this 
monument, and that they ridicule the Christians who go to revere it, 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD PLANTAGENET, 
(.4 Natural Son of Richard ITT.) who died Dee. 22,1550. As given 
ina Letter fron Dr Thomas Brett to Dr William Warren, Presi. 
dent of Trinity Hall. 


In the year 1720, I waited upon the late Lord Heneage, Earl of 
Winchilsea, at Eastwell House, and found him sitting. with the 
register of the parish of Eastwell lying open before him. He told 
me that he had been looking there to see who of his own family 
were mentioned in it, But, said he, I have a curiosity here to 
And then he shewed me, and I immediately transcribed 
it into my almanack,—‘ Richard Plantagenet was buryed the 22d 
daye of December, anno ut supra. Ex Registro de Eastwell, sub 
The story my Lord told me was this :— 

‘When Sir Thomas Moyle built Eastwell Place, be observed his 
chief bricklayer, whenever he left off work, retired with a book, Sir 
Thomas had a curiosity to know what book the man read ; but was 


shew you. 


anno 1550.’ 


some time before he could discover it ; he still putting the book up, 
if any one came toward him. However, at last, Sir Thomas sur. 
prised him; and snatched the book from him, and looking into it, 
found it to be Latin. Hereapon he examined him, and finding he 
pretty well understood that language, he enquired how he came by 
his learning: en which the man told him, as he had been a good 
master to him, he would venture to trust him with a secret he had 
never before revealed to any one. He then informed him that he 
was boarded with a Latin schoolmaster, without knowiag who his 
parents were, till he was fifteen or sixteen years old: only a gentle- 
man (who took occasion to accuaint him that he was no relation to 
him) came once a quarter, and paid for his board, and took care 
to see that he wanted nothing. And one day this gentleman took 
him, and carried him to a fine great house, where he passed 
through several stately rooms, in one of which he left him, bidding 
him stay there. Then a man finely dressed, with a star and garter, 
came to him, asked hi-s some questions, talked kindly to him, and 
gave him some money. Then the forementioned gentleman re- 
turned, and conducted him back to school. Some time after, the 
same gentleman came to him again, with a horse and proper accou- 
trements, and told him he must make a journey with him into the 
country. They went into Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth 
field; and he was carried to King Richard the Third’s tent. The 
king embraced him, and told him he was his son. ‘ But, child,’ 
says he, ‘to-morrow I must fight for my crown. And assure your- 
self, if I lose that, I will lose my life too: but I hope to preserve 
both. Do you stand in such a place (directing him to a particular 
spot) where you may see the battle, out of danger. And when | 
have gained the victory, come to me; I will then own you to be 
But if I should be so unfortunate as 
to lose the battle, then shift as well as you can, and take care to let 
nobody know that [am your father; for no mercy will be shewed 
to any one so nearly related to me.” Then the king gave hima 
purse of gold, and dismissed him. He followed the king’s directions ; 


mine, and take care of you. 


and when he saw the battle was lost, and the king killed, he hasted 
to London, sold his horse and fine ‘clothes, and the better to 
conceal himself from all suspicion of being son to a king, and that he 
might have means to live by his honest labour, he put himself 
apprentice to a bricklayer. But, having a competent skill in the 
Latin tongue, he was unwilling to lose it; and having an inclination 
also to reading, and no delight in the conversation of those he was 
obliged to work with, he generally spent all the time he had to 
spare, in reading by himself. 

Sir Thomas said, ‘ You are now old, and almost past your labour; 
[ will give you the run of my kitchen as long as you live.’ He 
answered, ‘ Sir, you have a numerous family, I have been used to 
live retired; give me leave to build a house of one room for my- 
sclf, in such a field, and there, with your good leave, I will live and 
die.” Sir Thomas granted his request ; he built his house, and there 
he continued to his death. I suppose (though my Lord did not 
meuition it) that he went to eat in the family, and then retired to his 
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hut. My lord said, that there was. no park at-that time, but when 
the park was made, the house-was. taken into it, and continued 
standing till his father pulled it down. ‘ But,’ said his Lordship, 
‘[ would as soon have pulled down this house,’ meaning Eastwell 
lace. 

. I have heen computing the age of this Richard Plantagenet when 
he died, and find it to be about eighty-one. Richard the Third 
was killed August 23, 1485, which, subtracted from 1550, there 
remains sixty-five, to which add sixteen, for the age of Richard 
Plantagenet.at that time, and it makes eighty-one. But though he 
lived to that age, he could scareely enjoy his retirement in his little 
house above two or three years, or a little more. For I find by 
Philpot, that Sir Thomas Moyle did not purchase the estate of 
Eastwell, till about the year 1543, or 4. We may therefore rea- 
sonably suppose that, upon his building a new house upon his pur- 
chase, he could not come to livein it, till 1546, but that his work- 
men were continued to build the walls about his gardens and. other 
conveniences off from the house.. And till he came to live in the 
house, he could not well haye an opportunity of observing how 
Plantagenet retired with his book. So that it was probably to- 
wards the latter end of the. year 1546, when Richard and Sir 
Thomas had the forementioned dialogue together. Consequently 
Richard could not build his house, and have it dry enough for him | 
to live in till the year 1547. So that he must be seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight years of age before he had his writ of ease.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1767.—(It is therefore noted in the same Maga- 
zine, that the name of Richard Plantagenet was preceded in the 
register by the mark usually prefixed to the names of persons of 
noble birth; and reference is made to Drake’s Ev+oracum, p. 117, 
for the fact that Richard the Third had a natural.son, whom, when 
a youth, he knighted, at York.] 





A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 





When Henry the Eighth found that the ordinary revenues of the | 
Crown were insufficient to enable him to command a majority in 
Parliament, he resolved on raising large sums of money, by way of 
loan, from his most wealthy subjects ; and when, in the course of 
time, that source of revenue became exhausted, he relieved himself 
from the inconveniences which, in ordinary cases, are attendant on 
borrowing more than can be paid, by getting his accommodating 
Parliament to remind his subjects, by an act of the Legislature, that 
it was illegal for the Monarch to raise money without the consent | 
of his Commons; and declaring such of his. Majesty’s loyal and 
affectionate subjects as should have been parties to these transac- 
tions, to have not only forfeited the sums advanced by them, but, 
likewise, to have rendered themselves liable to further punish- 
ments, if discovered ; by which means, a speedy and effectual ter- 
mination was put to all unpleasant communications from royal | 
creditors. 

It then became necessary for the Monarch to confer with bis 
Legislators as to the means necessary to insure a continuation of 
this agreeable mode of maintaining Parliamentary majorities ; for a 
vicious system of government, once established, is never voluntarily 
relinquished. It was accordingly resolved, that a gradual and 
systematic attack should be made on the natioval property 
before alluded to. This ingenious mode of effecting a) 
Reform in Parliament was not, however, accomplished without con- | 
siderable difficulty and opposition ; for if abuses were alleged to have 
existed in the administration of the affairs of those charitable, colle- 
giate, and religious establishments, THAT might afford a reasonable 
preteat for placing them under the superintendence of other officers, 
who would apply the revenues thereof as originally intended, in their | 
respective parishes, towards the maintenance of hospitals, the educa- 
tion of youth, and the necessities of the poor ; but No PRETEXT could | 
justify the rorat alienation of this species of national property, in | 
order that it might be bestowed ON PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, 0 the 
prejudice of those helpless and unoffending classes, who, for sv many | 
preceding centuries, looked upon it as the patrimonial inheritance of | 
the aged and distressed, and a national provision for the poor and 
infirm. 

The conscientious scruples of the majority of the Legislators of 
that time, were, however, overcome, when it was properly explained 
to them, how little they consulted their orn interests, by opposing 
this great measure of Parliamentary Reform. We have, neverthe- 
less, some instances on record of more compulsory means having 
been adopted, in order to overcome, in a more effectual manner, the 
scruples of those who presumed to oppose the Government of that 





day ; when threats and menaces proved unavailing, the gisJet and 
the scaffold were introduced. We-find it recorded in Hume’s His- 
tory of England, that no. less than 72,000 executions took place 
during this reign, and that 60,000 persous had been imprisoned at 
a time. We are, likewise, led to believe, by different authors, that, 
during the progress of these measures of confiscation and: reforma- 
tion, (which terminated with the reign of Elizabeth,) upwards of 
140,000 individuals, of all classes, feli victims to them; and. the 
wanton cruelties which accompanied some of the executions, were 
of such a nature as searcely to be credited in our days.—4 few 
last words to the Lords. (Just published.) 








TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—As your title would indicate that you are not averse to 
tattle, I trust you. will not be displeased with the following commuy 
nication.—You must know, Sir, that I am a single woman, residing 
with two unmarried sisters ; and, as our tempers are good, and our 
united property more than enough to afford us a comfortable sub- 
sistence, our lives have hitherto passed away with the flowing and 
equal course of a quiet stream. In all our engagements, we have 
steadily adhered to regularity and method; nor has a single day of 
the last thirty years. witnessed any material innovation. And here 
I could give an hour’s lecture to the giddier, that is, the younger 
part of my fellow-creatures, on the immense advantages of sobriety 
and system: but alas! poor things, it would all be useless: they 
don’t know what is best for them. TI’ said that my sisters and my- 
self had hitherto lived peacefully and happily; but within the last 
few weeks, so great a change has taken place amongst us, that I beg 
you will allow me (being, as people say, an old maid) to relate the 
story that will explain the cause. My only brother, the youngest 
child of my parents, having married against their wishes—(what a 
deal of fuss matrimony does make, to be sure !)—went abroad with 
his wife to India, bearing with him the conviction that he had irre- 
concileably offended the authors of his being: who also had forbid- 
den ws to have the least communication with him. The truth is, 
Sir, my brother’s wife was only a lady’s maid, and my mother could 
trace back her genealogy to a period long before the Norman con- 
quest. Well, Sir, our unwelcome sister-in-law and her husband (for 
we might not call him brother) fell victims to the climate about five 
years after their departure from England, leaving an only son, who 
was but little more than an infant, in the hands of a guardian. My 
nepbew’s education was attended to with far greater care than is 
customary, I believe, among Europeans in Hindostan, so that at 


| the age of eighteen, he is fully able to understand and appreciate 


the generality of the best English authors. At this period of his 
life, he has been sent over to us, according to the request of his 
father. Although our parents’ prohibition was -extremely rigid, we 


could not (now that they were dead) help welcoming to our home 
and to our hearts, one who bore so striking a resemblance to. our 


brother, as we remembered him before he imprudently severed, him- 
self from our affections and esteem. Our wish was to make our 
newly-found relation as happy and comfortable as possible ; but we 
knew not what we were prepating for ourselves: he will not learn, 
and we are incompetent to teach him that true happiness lies in a 
sedate and composed state of feeling ; his spirits are exuberant ; he 
makes the whole house resound again with his merry voice, and 
runs down stairs with a precipitation, which for certain reasons I 
am not desirous of imitating. Nor is this all: having read a page 
of the ‘TaTLer’ in some shop-window, he has ordered the news- 
man to send it to our house every morning; and we are now con- 
stantly disturbed in the midst of our coffee by his wild and incohe- 
rent ejaculations, ‘ Capital,’ ‘ Excellent,’ ‘ De, aunt, let me read this 
to you,’ &c. &c. In short, he has turned the house fairly upside 
down, and we despair of regaining our customary tranquillity and 
composure while he remains with us; and yet we do not wish him 
to exchange ours for a less comfortable home. If you can assist us 
in curbing this unmanageable colt, you will entitle yourself to the 
gratitude of all of us, but particularly to the esteem of 
Your most obedient servant, 
MatTiLpA Heartwe.t, 


[The case of our fair correspondent recommends itself strongly to 
our sympathy ; her letter is a pleasant fruit of the sedate habits she 
advocates ; and as to her refractory nephew, we cannot but think, 
from the symptoms she discloses, that he has a shrewd instinct 
which will eventually lead to his cure. At all events, he has 
secured whatever benefit can be derived from our advice, by pro- 
viding us a place every morning at his breakfast table.) 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
The story of Queen Eleanor’s saving the life of her husband, 


Edward, at the risk of her own, by sucking the poison from a wound given 
him by an assassin, is well known, and recorded by several historians. 
Fuller. with some fear of the conseqnence, contradicts it :—* It is storied 
how Eleanor sucked all the poison out of his wounds, without doing any 
harm to herself. So sovereign a remedy is a woman's tongue anointed with 
the virtue of loving affection! Pity itis that so pretty a story should not 
be true (with all the miracles in love’s legends) and sure he shall get him- 
self no credit who undertaketh to confute a passage so sounding to the honor 
of the sex. Yet, can it not stand with what others have wriiten.’—Fuller's 
Holy Warre. 


Lorp Petrersoroucu.—At the capitulation of Barcelona, be- 
sieged by Lord Peterborough and the Prince of Darmstadt, while the Earl 
and the Governor were discussing the articles at the gates of the city, a great 
outcry was heard within. ‘ You betray us,’ said the Governor ; * we treat 
with you in good faith, while your Englishmen are ransacking the city.’— 
© You are mistaken,’ replied his Lordship ; ‘ they must be the troops of the 
Prince of Darmstadt. ‘There is but one way to save your city ; and thatis, 
to let me enter it with my English soldiers. I will appease this tumult, and 
return to sign the capitaletion.” He spoke with an air of truth and open- | 
ness, that conspired with the danger of the moment to determine the Gover- 
nor to agree to this proposal. Lord Peterborough entered the city, with his 
officers; he found the Germans and Catalans pillaging the houses of the 
principal citizens ; he drove them away, compelling them to give up the 
booty they had taken ; he met the Duchess of Popoli, exposed to the insults 
of the soldiery ; he restored her to her husband. Having restored peace 
and order, he calmly returned to the gate, and signed the capitulation. The 
Spaniards were astonished at the magnanimity of the English, whom, as 
heretics, they had taken for ruthless barbarians.—Voltaire’s Age of Louis 
the Fourteenth.—(There is little room for admiration in the fact of the 
Governor's consent to the Earl’s proposal, since he had no other resource ; 
but no one could have made such a proposal, bnt a man who felt himself 
superior to suspicion. Voltaire speaks of the Farl in high terms ; compar- 
ing hs chivalrous spirit to the heroes of the Spanish romances ; and styling 
him one of the most extraordinary men that even England, so fruitful in bold 
spirits, ever produced. } 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Hay marKer.—Manoceuvring—The Cabinet—John Jones—My Wife or My Place. 











HayMarKET, 
Hatine the thing but liking the word, because we always expect 
to see it accompanied by its antidote,—exposure,—we looked into 
this theatre last night to see the farce of Muneucring. We found | 
it very pleasant, exemplifying the practice rather than holding it up | 
to ridicule ; but still with an air so unconscious of offence, that we | 
could excuse its want of point as to moral, for the sake of its pleasan- | 


try. Mr Vintné acts very well in it, so does Mrs Humay; and they | 
who look only for amusement may find here a reasonable share ; | 
thanks first of all to a Frenchman who wrote it, next to Mr Buck- | 
STONE who translated it, and lastly to the actors, who enter, all of | 
them, into its spirit, and diffuse its effects among boxes, pit, and | 
galleries. But for instruction and amusement combined, commend 
us to * Maneeuvring,’ in Miss Edgworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life. | 
Mapame Vestris’s Otympic THEATRE. | 

| 


Tus temple of good humour was lighted up last night to afford an | 
opportunity to the ‘Press’ and private friends, of viewing the alte- | 
| 


rations and decorations by winch the fair manager has sought to | 
add to its attractions. We }:yomised ourselves the pleasure of a | 
peep, but were detained, hearing a trio from the Olympic Revels at | 
the Literary Jnstitution in Leicester square (where Mr Puuvipps | 
last night concluded his agreeable and instructive lectures); and 
therefore, instead of having :o commend the good taste which we 
like to suppose has preside | over the alteration, we had in this | 
instance only the negative satisfaction of witnessing closed doors at | 
eleven o’clock, a regulation intended generally to be adopted on the | 
evenings of performance, with the perfect concurrence of critics aud | 
reporters. | 

| 








Coiresponden:s will be noticed in a day or two. 





PORTRAIT OF TYDUS-POOH-POOH. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE | 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY .—Price 2s. 6d. | 
The OCTOBER Number contains :—Religious Missions :—a Song of Greece :— 
Pie-crust ; or, Architectural Madness :—the White Lady; a Tale of the Highlands : 
--Lord Brougham and the Court of Chancery :—Scenes in the Law Courts :—In- 
fluence of the Newspapers (continued) :—Parliamentary Eloquence, No. 1V. House 
of Lords :—Who murdered Begbie ? By a Modern Pythagorean : Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. XVII. (Portrait). ‘l'ydus-pooh-pooh, ‘ our Man of Genius :’-—Poland, 
No. ll. The Elective Monarchy to the Reign of John Casimir :—Bubble and 
Squeak, Course the Second :—What ought the Lords to do with the Bili ?—Oliver 
Yorke at Home; a Conversation with Walter Savage Landor :—a Coronation Co- 
ronal. By the eminent Poets of the day—Wordsworth, Scott, O’Doherty, Heraud, 
Hoh, Delta, mee Southey, J. Montgomery, Moore, and Oliver Yorke. 
JAMES FRASER, 215 Regent street, London; JOHN ANDERSON, Jun. Edin- 
burgh ; W. R. M‘PHUN, Glasgow ; and GRANT and CO., Dublin. 








ae 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
MASSINGER’s Play of 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Lady Allworth, Mrs Glover. Froth, Mrs Tayleure Margaret, Mrs Ashton 
Tabitha, Miss Barnett. Abigail, Mrs Coveney. r 
Lord Lovell, Mr H. Wallack. Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Kean. 
Wellborn, Mr C 4 Marrall, Mr W. Farren. Allworth, Mr Brindat 
Justice Greedy, MrGattie. | Tapwell, Mr Mulleney. Amble, Mr Newcombe, — 
Welldo, Mr Bartlett. Order, Mr Coveney. Furnace, MrJ.Cooper. — 
Watchall, Mr Bishop. Vintner, Mr Field. Tailor, Mr V. Webster, 


To which will be added, (13th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 


Guy Goodluck, E<q. Mr W. Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie. 
ox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 
Lydia, Miss Wells. Capt. Beldare, Mr Viniog. Vigil, Mr Gattie. 
Totterton, Mr Ttivnew. Risk, Mr Harley. 

Solomon Lob, Mr J. Cooper. Serjeant Dubb, Mr V. Webster, 





To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; John Jones ; and No Song No Supper. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Nicol. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which (7th time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 


BILLY TAYLOR. 
Kitty Sligo, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Miss Vincent. 
William Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 


To which will be added, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exh'bition of the 
CORGNATION. 


To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 


THE RED ROVER. 
Madame de Lacey, Madame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincent. 
The Red Rover, Mr Osbaldiston. Wilder, Mr D. Pitt. Fid, Mr C. Hill. 
Homespun, Mr Vale. Guinea, MrT. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. 





To-moirow, The Pedlar’s Acre ; The Coronation ; The Chasseurs; and Gil Blas. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Military Anecdote, in Three Acts, entitled 


AUSTERLITZ; OR, THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 
Constance de Merville, Mrs Cooper. Meriel 8ombel'e, Miss Dix. 

Mére Canteen, Miss Lindsay. Col. de Froy, Mr Neville, 
Captain Roué, Mr Dilloo. Index, Mr Attwood. Corporal Ernest, Mr Davis. 
Mons. Graspeau, Mr Porteus. Deaf Martin, Mr Bedford. 

Charles Merlet, Mr G. Lejeune. Everard St Louis, Wr Hield. 

Pierre Pontoon, Mr Smith. Philippe Marcel, Mr Norton. 


After which, in One Act, 


t. 4 3. 4. 5. 
In which MrJ. Reeve will sustain Five different Characters, introducing 
his celebrated Imita ions. 


Sophia, Miss Oman, Mr Coupleton, Mr Ennis. 


John, Mr Davis. 
The Musical Prodigy Wielopolski, the lofant Trumpeter, will accompany the Band 
in several favorite Pieces. 

To conclude with the Tragical Burletta of 


TOM THUMB. 
Queen Pollalolla, Mrs Mangeon. Princess Huncamunea, Miss Dix. 
Glumdatea, Mr Dillon. Tom Thumb, Master Mangeon. 
King Arthur, Mr Smith. Noodle, Mr Attwood. Doodle, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Merlin, Mr Davis. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Mr Moncricrr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. 

Miss Esther loppington, Miss Bouchier. 
Fadge, Miss Apjohn. 
Gaylove, Mr Wynne. 


Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 
Miss it}va Claremont, Mrs Chapmap. 
Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Pungent, Mr Chapman. wachary Pippin, \.r Manders. 
After which, the Musical Farce, called 
OF AGE TO-MORROW. 
Maria, Mrs Seiby. Louisa, Miss Bouchier, Lady Brombach, Mrs Weston. 
Frederick Baron Willinghurst, Mr Forester. Hans Molkus, Mr Manders. 


To conclude with a Comedy, called 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Margaret, Miss Bouchier. Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Moss. 
Welbourn, Mr Wynne. Marrali, Mr Forde. 


AsrLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Circle.—And other Entertainments. 


Cosurc THeatre.—Dominique the Resolute 
Valli— Victim of St Vincent—Amen. 


Senor 





RoyaLt Pavition Turearre.—A London Tradesman’s 
Life — I] Diavolo Antonio — Dominique the 
Possessed. 


Royat PananMonion ‘THeatrre.—Hamlet—The Dog 
of Montargis. 


Published »y, R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden} (to whom all books, and communications for the 


); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Cath 
THomAs, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; 
street, 


atherine street, Strand; at Exers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHaPprpet; WiLson, Royal Exchange ; 
i KENNeTH, Corner of Bow street; TurNnovur, Theatrical agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith 
; Tomtinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street ; T. Tinrnay, 74 Drury Lane, Uorner of Kussell Court ; and by all Booksellers and 


Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, % Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 























